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ORIGINAL. 
THE PERIPATETIC.—-No. 2. 


Breathes there a man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land! Scorr. 


In nothing is the love of country less apparent among 
Americans, than in the encouragement of native literary 
exertions. It has indeed long been fashionable to sneer at 
the literature of our country, and unfortunately, the pro- 
pensity originated with those from whose scientific acquire- 
ments, we might reasonably expect productions which 
would remove the cause of contempt; and their example 
has been followed by those who possess a mere smattering 
of learning, and not having sufficient application to devote 
much time to letters, content themselves with carping at 
those, who with more determined perseverance, alma at 
literary eminence. 
11 
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It is not only in conversation that this propensity is dis- 
coverable, but even those who publicly profess to labour in 
the cause of science, so frequently indulge in illiberal in- 
vective against American productions, that it is doubtful 
whether they believe the whole stock of knowledge is con- 
certed in themselves: or convinced of their own incompe- 
tency, are desirous to decry the whole labours of learning 
at home, and in matters of taste and erudition, maintain a 
dependence on the literati of the two great rivals in power 
and learning, on thé other side of the Atlantic. 

A retrospective view of the progress of literature in the 
United Siates, will present greater cause of astonishment 
at the rapidity, than of complaint at the tardiness, of our 
steps in the path of science. 

Previous to the revolution which disunited this country 
from Great Britain, few aspirations for literary fame were 
perceptible among our countrymen. A small number of 
tracts on subjects of controversial divinity and local poli- 
tics, occasionally issued from the press; but on almost 
every topic of general literature, we were too timid to 
think for ourselves, and tamely consented to adopt the 
opinions of the learned in our mother country. 

Thirty years ago, such were the limited notions of our 
countrymen, that the bookseller who should have proposed 
to republish the works of an English classic, would have 
forfeited all claim to pecuniary credit, as an extravagant 
speculator; and to offer to the public, the prospectus of 
an edition of a Greek or Roman author, would have placed 
the presumptuous gadventurer pnder guardianship as an 
ideot, or have procured him a place in the mad-house, as 
a dangerous lunatic. 

#rom the augmentation of national wealth, has resulted 
tlie enlargement of the means of acquiring learning, and 
perhaps the increase of the latter has much outstripped the 
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progress of the former. One thing is certain, that the en- 
terprising booksellers of America have been amply remu- 
nerated, for their exertions during the last ten years, in 
multiplying editions of the standard English publications, 
and presenting to the public, almost every new work of 
merit very soon after its. first appearance in Great Britain, 
without waiting for the dicta of foreign criticism. Ame- 
rican taste is determined to be competent to just discrimi- 
nation, and among the numerous editions of new works, 
which the prolific press is daily multiplying, the propor- 
tion of those which are really unworthy of attention is ex- 
tremely smail. During thirty years, the number of vol- 
umes annually printed in this country, has increased from 
less than one thousand, to more than two millions ; and 
importations from abroad are astonishingly augmented.* 

We are yet to learn, from the sapient caviliers at the 
claims of learning in America, by what process the effects 
of a distribution of this immense literary stock, on the cha- 
racter of our country, have been counteracted. We ven- 
ture to assert that the number of readers in the United 
States, is greater than in the kingdom of Great Britain, 
notwithstanding the disparity of population. That among 
such a number engaged in the frequent perusal of the best 
models of fine writing, many should not be found with 
ability to produce successful imitation, is a position which 
cannot be admitted. 


* “Tt is scarcely credible, but it is true, or as nearly so as a reasonable 
computation can make it, that in the year 1786, the whole annual amount 
of printing of every description done in this city, (Philadelphia) includ- 
ing the newspapers, did not exceed five hundred octavo volumes ; and 
that now in the year 1810, it is not less than five hundred thousand.” 
Hopkinson’s address to the Pennsylvania academy of jine arts. Ue adds 
the following note. “I have received information that authorizes me 
to double the number.” . 
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It has been well observed, that the practice of writing, 
should not be delayed till the slow deductions of experi- 
ence are completed, for if a facility in communicating our 
ideas be not acquired before these ideas are matured and 
multiplied, the activity of the mind will be so far in ad- 
vance of the arrangement of the pen, that all attempts at 
authorship will probably be abandoned in despair. 

( To be continued. ) 








For the Cabinet. 


INTUITIVE ARITHMETIC.. 


The display of extraordinary powers in the combination of 
numbers, by an untaught boy, has excited much conversation and 
public comment. The best account of this surprising youth ap- 
peared in the Monthly Anthology. 


“ZERAH CoLBURN was born at Cabot in the county of Caledonia, 
and state of Vermont, on the first day of September, 1804. In 
the early part of his infancy, and until he was a year old, his pa- 
rents considered him very much inferior to the rest of their chil- 
dren, and sometimes fearfully anticipated all the trouble and sor- 
row attendant on the maintenance of an idiot. By degrees he 
seemed to improve, and they began to conceive better hopes ; 
but, he was more than two years old before he was supposed to 
possess that degree of intelligence which usually falls to the 
share of our species. After this, his progress became more ap- 
parent ; and although all who saw him declared he was very ec- 
centric in his manfers and amusements, yet all acknowledged 
that he was shrewd and intelligent. No one, however, had yet 
discovered in him any inclination to the combinations of arithme- 
tick, and no one remembers that he ever made any inquiries about 
numbers, or their use. As he always lived in a frontier town of 
Vermont, where education meets with little encouragement, and 
as his father’s resources were few and trifling, he had received 
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no instruction, and was in fact ignorant of the first rudiments of 

reading. It was, therefore, with unqualified astonishment, that 

his father overheard him multiplying diferent sums merely for 

his own amusement ; and on investigating the extent of his pow- 

ers, found he could multiply any two numbers under one hundred. 

This happened about the beginning of last August. Immediate« 

ly on this discovery, the father sent him to a woman’s school, 

such as is usually kept in our back settlements during the sum- 
mer season. There he remained uniil the latter part of Septem- 
ber, and was taught to read a little; but is still completely igno- 
rant of figures and our method of using them. ‘The want of arti- 
ficial symbols does not, however, seem to embarrass him in the 
least. Instead of them, he employs their names, and without any 
other assistance, performs mentally all the common operations in 
the four fundamental rules of arithmetic. He can adda column 
of figures four in height and three in width. He can subtract five 
figures and divide four. He can multiply any number under one 
thousand by any number under one hundred. He has also learnt 
by inquiry several of the different kinds of measure, and now re- 
duces miles to rods and feet, and years to days, hours, &e. His 
most remarkable operation is that of discovering the several mul- 
tiples of a given number ; and this he does with such astonishing 
rapidity, that the hearer cannot note them down so fast as he 
utters them :-—Ex. gr. when asked what numbers multiplied 
together will produce 1224, he replied instantly, 2 4 612, 4K 306, 
8 4 153, 3K 408, 6K 204, 124 102, 2454 51, 9K 136, 184 68, 
36 34, and17 472. In this, and similar operations, he proba- 
bly discovers the two first factors by division, and afterwards mul- 
tiplies and divides these factors to procure the next set and so on 
until the series is exhausted, when he recurs to the original num- 
ber, and making a new division, proceeds as before. In multipli- 
cation he finds the multiples of one factor and multiplies them 
successively into the other. Thus, in multiplying 32 by 156, in- 
stead of taking the common mode, he says, 134 32=416 4 12= 
49°2; because 124 13=156. But, if the hundreds proposed 
will not suffer this process, he first multiplies the hundreds, and 
then the tens, and discuvers the aggregate by addition. His fa- 
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cility in multiplication arises in a great measure from the extent 
of his table, which, instead of comprising only one hundred and 
forty-four combinations, probably comprises ten thouusand, as 
he evidently answers all questions whose factors are less than one 
hundred, from recollection, and not from computation. His 
memory is prodigious, and appears capable of almost indefinite 
cultivation. In his general disposition, he is uncommonly do- 
cile and affectionate, although he discovers considerable pride of 
opinion, and is chagrined when detected in an error. He is re- 
markably inquisitive, and is never satisfied with a superficial ex- 
amination of any new object or fact. Musick excites him pow- 
erfully ; and next to this, pictures. His person is strong and 
well proportioned except his head, which is much larger than 
usual. This circumstance has raised suspicions, that he had 
been subject to the rickets ; a disorder which has been supposed 
sometimes to produce a prematurity of talents; but the father 
declares, that the child has always been healthy, and particularly 
denies that he ever discovered any appearances of this disease. 
Considering all these circumstances, the present appears to be 
an unparalleled instance of the early developement of mind. It 
is preposterous to compare him with the admirable Critton or the 
blind Dydimus; because their faculties were drawn forth by the 
usual artifices of education; while the youth of this child, the 
ignorance of his parents, and their relative situation in society, 
preclude the possibility of his having attained his present powers 
by any use of the ordinary means of improvemeut. It is certain, 
therefore, that he has made himself what he now is, the most 
astonishing instance of premature skill in aritimetical combina- 
tions that the world ever saw.” —Anihology, Dec. 1810. 
The faculty of memory, in this extraordinary boy, is so strong 
and the acuteness of his perceptions are so conspicuous, it is 
much to be regretted that the liberal offers made to his father, 


by gentlemen who were solicitous to bestow on the ladathorough 
education, were rejected by the infatuated parent. 

Young Colburn is not the first who without previous education, 
has been endewed with surprising arithmetical genius. 
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The following account of a famous Swedish calculator, is ex- 
tracted by Beloe in his miscellanies, from the “ Ameenitates 
Philologice of Christian Falster.” 

«“ Lars Bergsten Granburg Norcopia Bagastadensis, from the 
simplicity of his life, this personage is commonly called Lars pa 
Jorden. A most extraordinary, though obscure man, whose fac- 
ulties well deserve to be commemorated, although he has never 
been enabled to learn either to write, read, or comprehend the 
simplest incidents requiring the most ordinary skili and recollec- 
tion. The monarchs of Sweden and Denmark have in vain be- 
stowed very large sums to be expended on the cultivation of his 
mind ; yet his memory is such, that ina moment of time he is 
able to explain the most perplexed and complicated series of 
arithmetical numeration. Such, for instance, as how many grains 
of salt or pepper would be necessary to load a vessel, if so many 
grains will fill a cubic inch? A question which most skilful mas- 
ters of the art wil] require some days to answer, he will resolve 
in the shortest period of time, from the operation of his mind 
alone. Let any one also tell him the day and hour of his nativity, 
and with almost a glance of his mind, he will explain how many 
days, hours, and minutes you have lived. A particular example 
of this man’s skill is subjoined. 

PropL—EM.—A merchant had 33, and 44, and 55, and 66, and 
77, and 88, and 99 bears, each bear had the same number of cubs, 
each cub the same number of tails, on every tail were the like 
number of hairs, and the price of every hair was the same number 
of carolines. Required the value of these bears in carolines, and 
how many tons of gold that sum contains. 

Answer.—LBears, 462. Cubs, 213,444. Tails, 98,611,128. 
Hairs, 45,558,347,136. Carolines, 21,047,953,604,832. The 

weight of the Carolines, 70,159,845 tons, and 34,944 imperials. 

Note.—7hree carolines equal to one imperial, and the weight 


ef 100,000 imperials, one ton.” 


I will add an account of one other genius who possessed the 
same singular faculty of going through very complicated opera- 
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tions of Arithmetic mentally. It is extracted from a note to the 
translation of Aulus Gellius. 

«“ The most extraordinary example of the power of memory in 
this, or perhaps in any country, was the celebrated Jedediah Bux- 
ton. He was able, by his memory alone, to answer the most diffi- 
cult arithmetical questions that could be proposed; of which the 
following are a few specimens : 

He was asked, ina field 35! yards long and 261 yards wide, 
how many acres there were. In eleven minutes he replied, 18 
acres, 3 roods, 28 perches, and 14 remained. 

A second question put to him was, Suppose sound moves 1142 
fcet in one second of time, how long after the firing of a cannon 
could the same be heard at the distance of five miles? In about a 
quarter of an hour he replied, 23 seconds, 7 thirds, and 46 re- 
mained. 

A third question was, If I set 3584 plants in rows four fect 
asunder, and the plants seven feet apart in a rectangular piece of 
ground, how much land will the plants take up? In half an hour 
he said, two acres, one rood, eight perches, and a half. 

The following was the hardest question ever proposed to him : 

W hat dimensions must I give my joiner to make a cubical corn- 
binn, that shall hold just a quarter of malt, Winchester meesure ? 

In an hour’s time he replied, It would be little more than 253 
inches on a side, and that 26 inches would be too much.—All 
which answers are as true and correct as possible. 

He was carried to the theatre one evening when Garrick per- 
formed ; he fixed himself solely upon the employment of num- 
bering the words he spoke ; some kind of interruption disturbed 
him, at which he shewed much anger, but he nevertheless suc- 
ceeded in what he undertook.” 

An account of Buxton I am informed, has been published in 
the Washingtonian newspaper, but not having seen it, I know not 
whether it agrees with the above. ~ STuDIOsUS. 


> + a 


A SPANISH MAXIM. 


He who loseth wealth, loseth much; he who loseth a 
friend, loseth more; but he who loseth his spirits, loseth all. 
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THE CABINBT. 
DEFINITION OF FINE WRITING. 


‘Every young student, who applies himself seriously to polite learning, 
should imitate the prudent industry of the learned Jesuit, PeTavius, 
who used to boast that he every year read Le Despautiere, to pre- 
vent his style from becoming in any degree incorrect.—De VaLots. 


Fine writing is but an easy picture of nature, as it arises 
to view upon the imagination. It is the expression of our 
first thoughts, or at least of what ought to be so; and we 
are surprised in the most celebrated writings, to find that 
they are wholly familiar to us, and seem to be exactly what 
we ourselves think and would say; and bad writers seem 
to have been under some restraint, that put them out of a 
path that lay directly before them. Would you not then 
think, that fine writing should be very common? But I 
must pray you to recollect that elegance, though it consists 
chiefly in propriety and ease, yet it is attained by very few. 
The reason is that true taste and sentiment lie deep in the 
mind, often incorporated with prejudices ; and it requires 
vast judgment to bring the beauteous ore to light, and to 
refine it. I should not be impartial and candid, if I did 
not own to you that learning, in much the greater part of 
mankind, distorts the genius as much as laced stays do the 
body ; oppresses the natural seeds of propriety and beauty 
in the imagination, and renders men ever incapable of wri- 
ting or thinking well. When you except afew men of 
distinguished talents, ladies both write and speak more 
agreeably than schollars. If you ask me the reason of this, 
I must inform you that the easy and natural excursions of 
the imagination are seldom checked in ladies; while the 
enslaved pupils of colleges and schools in tender youth, 
are forced into aukward imitations, or dreary ungrateful 
tracts, whose genius or beauty were never seen. The man- 
ner of the ancient schools was to learn by such familiar 
conversations as you have at times engaged in; by which 
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means, instead of forcing a nauseous draught of learning 
upon youth, their genius was charmed forth by curiosity 
and emulation, the latent powers of the mind were gently 
unbound ; and the generous ardour and pleasure that ran 
originally through their enquiries, gave a warmth, a genu- 
ine turn, and natural beauty to their ideas. Can there be 
a stronger proof that learning has taken a wrong bias, than 
that the present common sense of mankind has judged 
learning in conversation to be pedantic and ill breeding? 
Whereas the seul has a thirst for knowledge, which no 
mode can take away; and it is no more in the power of 
fashion to eradicate the charms and desires of curiosity, 
than the sense of beauty. There is a truth which I would 
strongly inculcate, and which is intimated throughout this 
little discourse: it is, that most people have more light, 
judgment, and genius latent within their breasts by far, 
than they are able to draw forth or employ ; that the ut- 
most skill and address is requisite to tune those fine strings 
of the soul, if I may call them so, and bring iato execution 
the harmony they are capable of; and that the perfection 
of those powers, whatever they may be, is the highest de- 
gree of improvement to which any person’s genius can at- 
tain. Letters of business, of compliment, and friendship, 
form generally the compass of a lady’s writing ; for which 
perhaps, the best rule that can be given is to neglect all 
rules. The same unaffected grace and propriety which 
animate your actions and conversation cannot fail to charm 
universally upon paper ; when your style has taken the fa- 
miliar turn and easy spirit of your words, and rejected the 
air of premeditation that steals upon study, then will it be 
agreeable beyond imagination ; turns of wit and compli- 
ment, that come without being sought for, are very pleas- 
ing in this familiar composition, that approaches so near 
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to discourse, but they ought to be such as might pass with 
grace in conversation. | 

Shall we attempt to distinguish the most remarkable ex- 
cellence of the writings of the great men who have passed 
through life before us, and form clear ideas of those beau- 
ties that must charm mankind to the end of the world? 
Writing is but the conversation of absent people: let us 
consider it in this familiar light ; we have little to do with 
criticism, which is a perfect art; we are only travellers in 
a tour of pleasure, who are taking a cursory view of the 
most distinguished beauties of writing ; we may walk with 
great pleasure in a flower garden, and cheer the eye with 
the gay tints of roses and lillies, without the minute knowl- 
edge of a botanist or florist. | 

Writers, as I observed, are absent acquaintances; and 


1 
t 


the beauties of writing are no other than the qualities that 
would charm us in an agreeable friend, at an hour when 
the soul is thoughtful and inquisitive; for the mind in 
reading seems to be in a middle state, between conversation 
and reflection; nor yet is it in so high a tone, as in pen- 
sive solitude. 

You require it as an absolute condition, previous to any 
kind of familiarity, that the persons you converse with 
have a strict attention to truth, to honesty, and decency ; 
and the same attention is absolutely necessary in writings 
destined to please succeeding ages. It is true, that some 
writers amongst the moderns have had the presumption to 
draw their pens in defiance to truth and decency, and have 
taken characters as writers which they themselves would 
despise in acquaintance. Deists, while they have express- 
ed the veneration and respect for revelation, have taken 
infinite pains to undermine and expose it, by oblique and 
convert means. Nothing but the caprice of mode, and an 
unaccountable blindness that attends a present mode, could 
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hinder them from observing the unworthiness of their con- 
duct, and the baseness of mind they betray ; or make them 
imagine that fame will attend on prevarication, and a sly 
deceit in writing, which is abject and infamous in life, and 
will for ever be the mark of a contemptible character. In 
this vile duplicity and prostitution of heart have trod 
Hobbes, Shaftesbury, Bolingbroke, and some authors* of 
the last century, who were capable of seeking fame by gen- 
erous and jiberal methods. The strange manner and the 
artifice of these writers at first surprise ; but the human 
heart, that naturally detests dishonesty, refuses them fame, 
and in half an age they are considered only as the patrons 
of licentiousness ; and to make their infamy remarkable, 
they are only remembered and honoured by the vicious. 








COMPARATIVE CRITICISM. 


‘“¢ Oberon, a poem, from the German of Wieland, by Wil- 
liam Sotheby, Esq. intwovolumes. First American, frem 
the third London edition; with a Preface, containing bio- 
graphical notices of the author and translator, and a re- 
view of the work,” has lately been published “ in a style 
that does honour to the American Press.” This edition 
has been noticed in the Monthly Anthology and the Port 
Folio. Without animadverting on the respective criti- 
cisms on the poem, which has long been admired by the 
lovers of elegant poetry, we make a few extracts from the 
remarks on the introductory notices of the American Edi- 
tor, and leave it to those who have examined the work, to 
decide which of the criticisms is most entitled to confi- 
dence. 


* Viz. Voltaire, Rousseau, Hume, Gibbon, &c. to whom may be added 
Volnev, and (perhaps) Monk Lewis, who is in the full vigour of life. 
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From the Monthly Anthology, Sept. 1810. 

*‘ This edition of the Oberon is introduced by fa preface, containing 
“ Biographical Sketches of the author and translator.” We learn however 
nothing more of Sotherby than every body knew before—that he is the 
author of the poem called SauJ, and that he translated the Georgicks, 
and the present poem. The account of Wieland is More respectable ; 
but, had the editor confined himself to the scanty materials he has been 
able to collect, his preface would have shrunk to one half its present 
size.” | 
“This preface is written with considerable spirit, although it is some- 
times pedantick and bombastical.” | 

“We should do an injustice to the author and iranslator, if-we should 
select any passages from the Oberon, for if its execution is so remarka- 
bly equal, that the reader finds no prominent beauties or blemishes.” 

From the Port Folio, Dec. 1810. 

** We have indulged in these remarks, to introduce a poem, entitled 
“Oberon,” translated from the German of Wieland by William Sother- 
by Esq. in two volumes. This work is accompanied by a preface, writ 
ten by a gentleman of Rhode Island, containing Biographical Notices of 
the author and translator, together with a review of the work. Our first 
business is with this latter composition ; and we can say with the author. 
whose name is modestly concealed, has afforded us an exhilarating re 
past, not more by the judgment with which he has selected, than the 
skill and elegance with which he has served up his literary viands. He 
scorns that generality of panegyric, that usually) veils an author’s ignor- 
ance of the subject he writes upon ; and boldly descends to a minute 
character of the beauties.” | 

** The author has by the aid of his fancy lifted his biographical sketch 
above the flat insipidity of narrative. The romance of the language 
spreads an unusual glory over ordinary incident.” 

‘We do not adimit the justice of the remark, that the character of the 
poem is perfectly equable throughout. Sometithes the Muse of Oberon 
presents us a garland, with an aspect denoting confidence that the 
splendor and fragranc- of its separate flowrets merit our gratitude for 
the gift ; at other times she surrenders it with a coyness and reluctance 
so unfeigned, that when we applaud we read in her eyes symptoms ot 


apprehension and mistrust.” | 
8 | 
| 


Prato often inculcates this great precept, Do thine own 
work, and know thyself. | 
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COLLECTANEA. 


“ That that’s naught is never in danger.” 


PeTRARCH (in one of his letters) gives a description of 
a most extraordinary storm, which happened at Naples in 
the year 1343. There were 400 criminals on board a 
large vessel in the harbour, whose punishment was changed 
from death to transportation to Sicily. This vessel, so 
loaded with every. kind of villainy, was the only one which 
outrid the storm, and was saved. Mem. de Petrarche, 
vol. ile p. 167. Lucan, however, justly says, 





servat fortuna nocentes. 


a + Ger 


Amonc the admirable axioms of Sir Thomas Overbury, there 
is one which places the knight’s opinion of family honours in a 
very conspicuous point of view. He says thet the man who has 
not any thing to boast of but his illustrious ancestors, is like a po- 
tatoe, the only good belonging to him is under ground. 


-—»2+ oo 
FRENCH FLATTERY. 


“ We must not suppose that the French were at any time defi- 
cient in that style of excessive adulation in their addresses to their 
sovereigns, of which we now daily see so many specimens, or that 
it took its rise in favour of their present idol. To say nothing of 
the flattery with which Louis the Fourteenth was continually 
fed, we subjoin acurious harangue addressed to Louis the Fif- 
teenth, after his compaign of 1745. 

“ The conquests of your majesty are so rapid, that we think it 
absolutely necessary that further Historians should be cautious in 
their relation, lest posterity should consider them as fables, un- 
worthy of belief. Yet they must be told as an undoubted fact that 
your majesty, when at the head of your army, wrote yourself an 
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account of your exploits, having no other table but adrum. The 
most distant ages must learn that the English, thoge fierce and au- 
dacious enemies, jealous of your majesty’s fame, were compelled 
to yield to your prowess the palace of glory. Their allies were 
only so mahy witnesses of their shame, and hastened to join their 
standards only to become the spectators of your maiesty’s triumph. 
We venture to tell your majesty that whatever may be the love 
you bear your subjects, there is still one way to add to our felici- 
ty, by curbing the high courage which you possess, and which 
would cost us too many tears, if it exposed to the certain danger 
of war your majesty’s precious life or that of the young hero, the 
object of our fondest hopes *” | 

Such an address to princes§ so little warlike as that of Louis 
the Fifteenth and his son, was the height of falsehood and absurd- 
ity. The military exploits of Napoleon may perhaps justify the 
language of flattery, whatever. we may think of the rest of his 


character. 
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teAsoNn! beam of light divine ! 
Source of each celestial joy | 
A moment, ah! I boast the mince. 
Invelving mists no longer roll 
O’er my sad benighted soul, | 
But all is lusid, calm and free ; 
Extravagance and wild desire 
No more my hurried fancy fire ; 
No frantic views my mind employ ; 
All, all is sweet complacency ! | 
Ah! to die in state like this 


Were dearest agony of bliss ! 


iforror darkens all my light ; 
Scenes of anguish crown my sight! | 
Anticipation’s cruel power 

Robs me of the present hour. 
Must I reason then forego ? 
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THE CABINET 


Must I sink again so low ? 
Hope offers me no cheering baln— 
The thought deranges every calm ! 
O, cruel interval of light, 


Thou arm’st more poignantly the coming night. 


Warp not, restless fiends! my soul, 

I defy your curst controul ; 

I’m of blood and race more high 

Than all the heroes fame e’er sung 
For whom the lyre of bards was strung ; 
Fiends avaunt! ye fire my brain ! 

The madd’ning flame 
Pervades my frame— 

i brave ye all; your power is vain— 
My soul is tortur’d, rack’d, and torn ; 
On furious rapid, whirlwinds borne ; 

I ride upon the fleeting clouds ! 
Mountains, molehills, all appear 

Now, so high my course I steer 
Distance each nether object shrouds ! 
Higher, higher, I advance, 

All is fathomless expanse ! 
I shudder at the vast profound— 
My sight is lost, my head turns round— 
I’m lost! Ifall! I sink! I die! 


—= + 

THE SKAITER. 
Guiv1iNG like Zephyr, «ver on the wing, 
Save the light track upon the path impress‘d, 
The Skaiter sports as fancy dictates best, 


And finds in Winter all the charms of Sprin 
The branches each in hoary garb array’d, 


os 
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Inventive fancy paints a lively green ; 
The sun’s majestic radiance gilds the scene, 
Beaming mild lustre on the dewy glade. 
As on the ice they sail with thoughtless air, 
Skimming the surface with renew’d delight ; 
So pleasure shines to the enraptur’d sight, 
And bid each glowing bosom banish care. 
Press not the flow’ry way—delusive bliss ! 
Bencath the surface yawns the dread abvss 
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